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Ras, LOW-VOLTAGE 


POWER UNIT 


This low-voltage power unit has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of science teaching 
in secondary schools and provides an effi- 
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* AnalaR ’ Reagents 
Organic Reagents for Metals 
Organic Reagents for Organic Analysis 


* P.V.S.’ Reagents, Purified for Volumetric 
Standardisation 


* Spectrosol’ Solvents for Absorption 
Spectroscopy 

* RevectoR ’ Microscopical Stains 

* M.F.C.” Materials for Chromatography 








Hopkin and Williams have been famous for over 
100 years in the manufacture of pure chemicals for 

research and analysis. At the present time over 5,000 
items are listed in the H. & W. Chemical Catalogue and these 

are manufactured to the high standard which has always been the 
Company’s aim since its foundation. In recent years Research 
Development and Analytical Laboratories have been installed so that 
the Company is in a position to keep abreast of the rapid changes that 
are taking place in the needs of scientists engaged in every branch of 
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complete laboratory service 
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Edueation for Survival 


An address by the Retiring Chairman of the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, Mr. J]. Procter, B.Sc. 
(County School, Windsor), at the Cambridge Union, Cambridge. 


A year ago at Llandudno, the retiring chairman of our | that in all the torrent of words testifying to the truth of 
Association, Mr. J. G. Tilney-Bassett, surveyed the | the proposition, so little seems to be done about it. 
problem of supplying the technologists the country | Instead of improving our position we seem to be falling 
needs. On the same day, here in Cambridge, Sir | further behind in skilled scientific and technological 
Alexander Todd, President of the Science Masters’ | manpower. There seems to exist nothing like the sense 
Association, spoke on roughly the same subject. Both | of urgency demanded by the importance of the issues 
had some very wise things to say and both addresses | involved. 
could be re-read with profit to-day. The subject still| Would not one have thought that in a situation like 
seems to me to be so desperately important that I make | this fraught with such dangerous consequences for us 
no apology for returning to it. there would have been an immediate overhaul of our 

Mr. Tilney-Bassett referred to the desperate fight for | whole educational system so that it might be geared up 
the economic survival of our country. Sir Alexander | to produce the trained scientists and skilled technicians 
said, “‘ the nation that neglects science and technology | in such quantity and of sufficient quality as to ensure 
has no future as a great power in the modern world.” | the means of our survival? As a practising science 
The theme is familiar enough. Practically everyone | teacher I see nothing of this sort commensurate with the 
pays lip service to it. Sober newspapers frequently | size of the problem being done or even attempted. 
return to it; popular newspapers occasionally feature 
it, and recently the newspaper with the largest daily What Needs to be Done? 
circulation in the world bravely devoted its centre pages | What after all needs to be done? We need the 
on three successive days to publicising the theme with | students of course. I am confident that they are in our 





banner headlines. | schools now. Indeed they are there in such numbers as 
. have never been there before and we refer to them as the 
The Most Important Question. bulge almost as if they were an embarrassment. Ought 


Elementary and widely accepted as the proposition is, | we not quite deliberately to be guiding them into the 
it cannot in my opinion be repeated too often. For there | science courses where they will best be able to contribute 
can be no doubt that, apart from the basic problem of | to the solution of this desperately urgent problem of 
how best to keep the peace, the most important question | survival? Science and engineering students at our 
this country has to answer is how to produce and sell | universities are outnumbered by other students by two 
abroad enough goods and services to enable us to earn | to one. Ought we not deliberately to be trying to 
our living now, and more importantly, in the years to | redress this balance? The opportunity is here and now. 
come. In this new technological age we must equip | The bulge is entering our secondary schools. More boys, 
ourselves with the skills and techniques needed to | and very many more girls, of the required ability are 
survive in it. ready to be guided, persuaded or attracted into science 

For it is a question of survival. The plain, simple but | courses. Why are we not doing it to the extent 
brutal fact is that we in Britain eat a great deal more | required ? 
food than we can produce ourselves. To buy it we must | The obvious economic advantages of a career in 
sell abroad the products of our industrial effort and our | Science are already having some effect and more boys 
technical skills. If our technical skills are not superior | and girls are choosing science even in those independent 
to those of our rivals we shall be unable to sell our | schools notoriously backward in this respect. But 
products, we shall be unable to buy our food and we shall instead of rejoicing in this trend we seem to worry about 
go hungry. | it and talk of the dangers of specialisation and the need 

All this is elementary enough and everyone agrees. | for courses of general studies for the scientists in our 
But the frightening, even terrifying, aspect of it to me, is | sixth forms, Why was there so little discussion of the 
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need for general studies for arts students during the past 
hundred years when it should have been almost as 
obvious as it is to-day that we were moving into an age 
when a knowledge of science was absolutely essential for 
a proper understanding of the world and no man could 
properly be called cultured unless he understood some- 
thing of it ? 


System dominated by Archaic Traditions. 


The truth is that our educational system has been, and 
to a large extent still is, dominated by archaic and out- 
moded traditions. The great danger is not the 
specialisation of the scientist but the generations of 
specialisation in the arts. Asa result the overwhelming 
majority of men and women in influential positions in 
government, administration and industry have had no 
training in science and still say almost with smug 
satisfaction, ““I know nothing of science.” The 
Engineers’ Guild recently reported a survey of 725 
engineering companies. Two-thirds of the directors of 
these firms had no technological qualifications. In 
40 per cent. of the firms none of the directors was 
technically qualified. It is a rarity to find a member of 
the government with any training in science and a near 
miracle to find a Minister of Education with a scientific 
qualification, though, with the rapid turnover in 
Ministers of Education, it was perhaps inevitable that 
we should get one sooner or later. 

We must completely reverse the practices dictated by 
the obsolete cultural traditions of the nineteenth century 
under which our ablest pupils were directed to the 
classical or arts side of the school. Or, if directed is too 
strong a word perhaps conditioned would be a better. 
For an able boy will naturally proceed with studies in 
which he is successful. If his time-table is im his early 
years over-loaded with arts subjects he will naturally 
make more progress in those subjects than in those in 
which he is given fewer opportunities. And most 
teachers would agree that the majority of able boys will 
do well in whatever subjects they are given to study. 
The remedy is not entirely in our own hands for who can 
blame the headmaster who insists on latin being taken 
by all his able boys when some of our universities still 
demand an ordinary level pass in latin as an entrance 
qualification ? 


Cultural Traditions still Necessary. 


I do not wish to be misunderstood here. I said 
‘ almost completely reverse the practices dictated by the 
absolute cultural traditions of the nineteenth century.” 
I would not turn from one specialisation to another. 
Our scientists must be whole men. They must be able 
to speak and write clearly in their own language and 
perhaps understand another. It might have to be 
Russian. They must be introduced to the classics of their 
own literature. They must have the doors of music and 
the arts opened to them. They must know their place 
in space and time and how they got there. They must 
learn their place in society and the part they must play 
in democratic government. They might learn of the 
glories that were Greece and Rome though I am not 
convinced that they must learn to decline mensa and 
conjugate amo in order to do it. 

There is a common misconception that the staggering 
Russian successes in this technological age have been 





brought about by a highly specialised system of 
education. It is not true. It is our education which has 
been specialised, perhaps the most specialised in the 
world, and we must change it from a specialised arts 
education to a generalised education with a scientific 
core. 

Nor do I mean that we must all become practising 
scientists, technologists, or technicians. But I hold it to 
be self evidently ludicrous that, in this technological age, 
there should be at Oxford, as I am told that there are, 
eight professors of History and only one of Engineering 
Science. And I do suggest that the present proportion 
of our best brains now studying non-scientific subjects 
at our universities represents an almost suicidal waste 
of the resources we need for our survival. 

There is a tremendous waste too in the number of able 
pupils who leave school before entering the sixth form. 
The reasons for this are largely economic and could be 
countered by adequate maintenance allowances. It is 
symptomatic of the lack of urgency with which this 
problem of survival is treated that a Working Party’s 
modest recommendations for improved maintenance 
allowances have been whittled down by the Government. 


Enough Pupils are Available. 


There can be little doubt that enough pupils of 
sufficient ability are available to be trained into the 
scientists and technologists we need. But the means for 
training them are by no means adequate. Many fine 
new schools have been built and some of them have been 
grammar schools. But in them, the facilities for an 
education biassed towards science are not obvious. 
There are fine laboratories, lavishly equipped in some 
cases, but hardly enough of them for this technological 
age. The present Ministry suggestions seem only to 
provide for the bare minimum of science education. 
And it must never be forgotten that the great majority 
of grammar school pupils are being taught in old 
buildings many of them not built as schools at all. 
In them, the facilities for science teaching are pitiful, 
and the equipment ludicrous, for this modern age. 

Again I ask, would one not expect that, if the 
emergency were as critical as most people are agreed 
that it is and the outcome fraught with consequences so 
serious, there would have been a national survey of the 
facilities for the teaching of science in all our schools ? 
And is it unreasonable to ask, in a situation so critically 
important, that quite extraordinary measures be taken 
to provide every grammar school with adequate 
laboratories properly equipped ? Ought not the Ministry 
to be insisting that local education authorities ensure 
that adequate capitation allowances are made for each 
laboratory and that they are spent ? Is it not time that 
finance committees went into reverse and instead of 
slashing estimates from science teachers sent the estimates 
back labelled inadequate ? 

Merely to pose these questions is to realize how very 
far from being able to supply satisfactory answers we 
are. Yet to answer them satisfactorily only requires a 
realisation of the urgency of the situation and a 
willingness to make adequate financial provision for 
resolving it. There is no counting of the cost when we 
are fighting for survival in a war. Why then are we so 
niggardly in our financial provision for education 
generally and scientific education in particular when 
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everyone is agreed that we are fighting an economic | Party’s modest recommendations for improvement 


battle for survival in peace ? | whittled down. We want laboratories and we get 
Circular 306 delaying starting dates and limiting 
More Science Teachers Needed. | projects. We want improved equipment and we are 


of | given Circulars 301 and 304 limiting costs per place and 
costs of equipment at a time of rising prices and increased 
labour costs. We ask for more generous financial 
treatment generally and we get the Block Grant 
proposals. 

I regard these Block Grant proposals, by which the 
government intends to include its contribution to local 
education authorities for education in a single general 
grant for education and a number of other services, as a 
major and most serious threat to education and therefore 
to our prospect of survival. 


There is a third pre-requisite to the provision 
sufficient scientists and technologists to enable us to 
survive. It is an adequate supply of science teachers. 
All the rest, students, laboratories and equipment are 
valueless without the teachers. This is the most 
difficult part of the problem to solve, but it is by no 
means insoluble. The solution is to be found on the same 
lines as that of the other parts of the problem. With less 
specialisation on the arts and an insistence on a broad 
school curriculum including science at all stages there 
will emerge many with a vocation for teaching who will | ae 
be capable of teaching science in at least the lower forms There are many who protest that it is not so. They 

|say the proposals are designed to re-vitalise local 


of our schools. And if this supply is inadequate, as for | °°? d ye ind d f th 
a time I am sure it will be, then we must attract into government and make it more independent of the 


teaching a proper proportion of our all too scarce central government. ; 
scientists who are so sorely needed in industry. For It is most encouraging that not only the teachers 
what do we think of a community which even in a time | °™84™2ations but most other bodies who care greatly for 
of famine ate up all its potatoes, seed potatoes and all ? education, and are most concerned with it, have — 
That community must surely set aside some potatoes for together, and with one voice, have cried out against it. 
seed, tighten its belts, and wait for the next year’s I believe these Block Grant proposals to mean 
esueat: ‘ economy in education naked and almost unashamed. 
So it must be with science teachers. We in this And if the condition for er survival wpe unprecedented 
Association, have always held that the chief reason for the | “XP@™sion In the facilities for scientific and technological 
shortage of science teachersis the economic one. There are education such economy at this time would be suicidal. 
other contributory reasons of course. One of them is the Surely it is obvious that the percentage grant system 
lack of adequate social prestige and esteem for the with its constant encouragement to local education 
teaching profession as a whole but even that is largely authorities to expand the service is exactly the sort of 


due to the low salaries paid. The recent rise in teachers’ 
salaries and the improvements in allowances for re- 
sponsible and advanced work are already producing an 
increase in the trickle of science graduates coming into 
our schools. The solution is obvious. Make teaching 
more attractive by social esteem and financial reward and 
an adequate supply of teachers will be forthcoming. 

On all three of the main pre-requisites for a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of an adequate supply of 
scientists for our survival, we look for increased 
expenditure of money. More money is needed for 
higher maintenance allowances, more for improved 
laboratories and equipment and more for better salaries. 
It is not surprising that so much should be found to 
depend on increased expenditure for in spite of the 
rising, and much criticised cost of education we are 
only spending 3 per cent. of our national income on it. 
It is therefore not unreasonable that we should call for 
vastly increased expenditure on education if our survival 
depends on it. 








Of course something is being done. The Government Stelcon Bicycle Blocks are made of reinforced 
has started to spend its £100 million over a period of concrete, and are therefore resistant to corrosion in 
years on Higher Technological Education. The univer- all weathers. The Blocks remain firmly in position 
sities are to get a few more million pounds. The Federa-| | on the ground under their own weight and when 
tion of British Industries has generously contributed its let into the surface of the park cause no obstruction 
Industrial Fund of several millions of pounds for when not in use. Full details sent on request. 


independent schools where the need for laboratory 
provision is greatest. But I have tried to show that 
vastly more is needed and needed much more urgently. 
We look to the Government to provide it. 


BICYCLE PARKING 


The Block Grant. ‘* STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD. 


; : LIFFORDS INN, LONDON, E.C.4. Tel. CHA 9541 
We look but what do we see? We want improved CLaFyORDS mre? eer 


maintenance allowances and we find the Working 
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instrument by which a government intent upon securing 
our survival in the new technological age should 
stimulate this essential expansion. That was the reason 
for the introduction of the percentage grant system in 
1918. Mr. Fisher, in introducing the change from block 
grants, described them as unsuitable for a developing 
service. And so, in my opinion, they still are. 

Mr. Thorneycroft seemed to think so too when he 
commended the Block Grant proposals to the House of 
Commons on the 19th February, 1957 stating that their 
purpose was to introduce a stabilising influence in the 
central government’s calculations and to enable the 
Treasury liability to be settled firmly for several years 
at a time. For even if prices and costs were stable, a 
settled Treasury liability over a number of years would 
effectively prevent an expansion in the service. And, if 
prices and costs rise, a fixed contribution over a number 
of years must mean a cutting down of the service. 

Let me be quite blunt. I have served in local 
government for more than twenty years. I have served 
on the Council of a Part III education authority 
responsible for elementary education before the war. 
I have served on a Divisional Executive for Education 
at all stages since the war. I have served on the 
Education Committee of a County Council. I yield to 
no one in my admiration for the devotion to public duty 
which pervades a great many people who give freely of 
their spare, and even working, time to serving the 
public on a local authority. But I would have had to 
have been blind, deaf and completely oblivious of what 
was going on around me not to have seen that many 
serve there with the sole intention of cutting down 
public expenditure. 

Many local authorities have proud records of 
educational progress. But many, even with the 
encouragement of percentage grants, have cut their 
educational expenditure to the bone and have only 
increased it under the strongest possible pressure. 

How does it facilitate the educational expansion we 
must have for survival, if the Government hands over 
to such local authorities its Block Grant without any 
encouragement or insistence that any part of it be spent 
on education. There exist powerful pressure groups 
acting on local authorities, from inside and from 
without, to cut expenditure and bring down the rates. 
The most dedicated educationist on a local authority 
has to have the toughness and resilience of steel to 
withstand these pressures for economy. At this time of 
the year in scores of education authorities up and down 
the country the economy supporters are busily 
sharpening their knives to prune the education estimates 
and at this very moment may be using them to cut this 
or that so-called extravagance from some science 
master’s estimate of the minimum needs of the 
laboratories in his care. 

All this at a time when of every £100 spent by the 
local authority on education the Government will pay 
£60 leaving only £40 to be borne by the rates. And 
when our very survival depends upon a drastic 
expansion of scientific education is it not madness to 
withdraw even the encouragement of a percentage grant 
and to dangle instead, before the local authorities, the 
fact that if they cut £100 from the estimates they will 
save the rates exactly £100 and not merely £40? 

It is no softening of the blow that the special 





arrangements to be made for pooling expenditure on 
Higher Technical Education may shield it from some of 
the dangerous restrictions on expenditure which threaten 
the schools. Even if they do, can you build a satisfactory 
structure of Higher Technological Education on a 
foundation of schools starved of teachers, laboratories 
and equipment? The foundations of our survival in 
this new technological age are laid in the schools and 
to economise there is to endanger our survival. The 
structure we raise on it will go on tottering from 
financial crisis to financial crisis in the years to come 
and eventually it will crash. 

A heavy responsibility therefore lies on the Government 
and on the Ministry of Education. They do not seem 
to me to be sufficiently sensible either of the danger of 
the situation or of the urgency of the danger. 

The very first section of the Education Act, 1944, 
reads, ‘‘ It shall be lawful for His Majesty to appoint a 
Minister (hereinafter referred to as ‘the Minister’) 
whose duty it shall be to promote the education of the 
people of England and Wales and the i 
development of institutions devoted to that purpose, 
and to secure the effective execution by local authorities, 
under his control and direction, of the national policy 
for providing a varied and comprehensive educational 
service in every area.’’ That the Minister of Education 
should carry out this duty is absolutely essential for 
our survival. Never before has it been so im 
that he should. We must never allow that duty to be 
usurped by the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
or be made impossible by the Treasury. For our very 
survival depends upon it. 





City and Guilds Examinations 

It has already been reported that the entry for the 
main 1957 Summer examination of the City and Guilds 
Institute was 19,618 and it is noted with ‘nterest that 
entries for the supplementary Autumn examination of 
the Associated Examining Board are 2,396. This increase 
from 1,365 in 1956 is a further indication of the growth 
of interest in the examination and of the widening of the 
field of recruitment for technical education. Another 
pointer is the rapid increase in the number of centres 
which have been approved : these now number over 500. 

Yet another sign of steady expansion lies in the fact 
that several new subjects are being considered by the 
Board for early inclusion in the examination. Syllabuses 
for these subjects are already in draft form and they will 
be published in separate pamphlets as soon as they are 
finally approved. It is perhaps even more encouraging 
to learn that, for the first time, the Board has been asked 
to provide Scholarship papers in certain subjects for the 
Summer, 1958 examination: a development which 
means that some centres hope that their candidates will 
qualify for State Scholarships through the Board's 
examinations and this is a very welcome proof of 
confidence. 


Mr. H. P. Shallard of the Middlesex Education 
Service has been appointed Assistant Education Officer 
for Further Education in the County. 
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Aga installation at 
SOPLEY PARK SCHOOL 





The new AGA heavy duty cooker is 
the best teacher of kitchen economy 


“The saving in fuel bills is 
tremendous”’ says Mr. G. W. L. Haigh 


SOPLEY PARK SCHOOL, 
CHRISTCHURCH 
Nr. BOURNEMOUTH, HANTS. 


ees SE 


Our new Aga Heavy Duty Cooker was installed at the com- 
mencement of the Summer Term, and I should like to place on 
record our immense satisfaction with this latest development of 
your already well-known cookers. 

We produce over 200 cooked meals a day at the school—the 
new cooker handles this with ease, and my kitchen staff are full 
of praise for its instant readiness at all times, the constant heat 
of its hot-plates, and for the even cooking qualities of the 
Spacious ovens. 

Finally, I must tell you how very economical.the cooker is 
proving. We burn broken coke only, and the saving in fuel bills— 


due to the thermostatic control—is tremendous. No heat is lost 
into the kitchen (much to my cook’s joy) and all the heat generated 
is stored in the cooker for its proper purpose. 

I congratulate you on this new development in modern 
cookers, and I commend the Heavy Duty Aga without reserve 
to anyone who needs really efficient and very economical cooking 
in any large establishment. 

Yours faithfully, 


Phe, bainl 


Headmaster. 
If you would like to reduce your fuel bills, please write to Aga Heat 


Ltd.526'2,Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.1, for a free leafict 
with further particulars about the Aga Heavy Duty Cooker. 


& 


PROPRIETORS: ALLIED TRONFOUNDERS LTD. Al 
makers of cookers, boilers, fires and baths. 


The word Aga is a registered trade wark of Aga Heat Lid, 
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Film Teaching—the International Scene 


By A. P. Hicerns, B.A. 
(Chairman, Society of Film Teachers). 





It is now some twenty years since film teaching 
appeared as a subject in British schools. Since that time, 
the film teaching movement, which originated with a 
small group of practising teachers, has expanded until 
there are now about 500 schools where film—the newest 
of the arts—is taught. Most film teachers agree that 
film must be taught in school because it is a living art 
which deserves as important a place in the curriculum 
as any of the older arts, and because it is an important 
part of the child’s environment and a powerful influence 
on his opinions and behaviour. In 1950, the Society of 
Film Teachers was founded to act as a centre for the 
exchange of ideas and information among film teachers, 
and to further the study of film in schools, colleges and 
youth clubs. 

In recent years, teachers and educationists in 
European countries have come to agree with their 
British colleagues that film must have its place 
in school. Experts from Britain and eight other 
countries recently shared the hospitality of Fraternité 
Mondiale at a conference on “ The Film Education of 
Youth ” held in Amsterdam in November, 1957. The 
British delegates were Miss F. E. Ward, Principal of 
Eastbourne Training College, Messrs. Stanley Reed and 
A. D. Whannel (Secretary, and Film Appreciation 
Officer, of the British Film Institute), Mr. A. H. Hodg- 
kinson of the Society of Film Teachers and myself. The 
aim of the conference was to discuss the principles and 
practice of film teaching against the background of 
modern life and the educational needs of the child and, 
if possible, to find common ground ; at the same time, 
the delegates sought to explore the possibility of 
exchanging teaching aids. 

A great deal of common ground was in fact discovered. 
Most delegates agreed with Mr. Stanley Reed (who read 
a paper on the place of film teaching in the curriculum, 
and the means of introducing it) that film must have its 
place on the school time-table, and that all substitutes 
for this, such as special lectures by outside experts, 
must be regarded as temporary expedients. It is for 
this reason that the most urgent task facing us is the 
introduction of this new subject, film, into teacher 
training colleges. Wide agreement was expressed at the 
Conference with the Society of Film Teachers’ policy 
statement on training colleges, which asserts that, 
since a teacher has the duty of developing in his pupils a 
discriminating attitude towards the cinema and other 
mass media, training colleges should provide their 
students with proper facilities for the study of film. 

Another policy statement of the S.F.T. points out 
that television presents opportunities and problems 
similar to those presented by film; like film, it is a 
powerful part of our modern environment, and therefore 
teachers cannot afford to ignore it. Mr. Reed 
emphasized this point very strongly and suggested that 
a “new kind of animal’ was needed in the schools—the 





teacher of the mass media. The Conference agreed with 
him that the powerful social effects of television mean 
that it must be studied in schools. 

Nevertheless, while there is basic agreement between 
English teachers and their Continental colleagues about 
the principles and methods of film teaching, certain 
differences of approach are evident. The film teaching 
movement in Britain was begun by enthusiastic teachers 
in the classroom, and theory has always been closely 
related to practice. On the Continent, the movement 
seems to be spreading downwards from the higher 
institutions and authorities in education; much has 
been written about the theory of film teaching, but there 
seems to have been comparatively little practice of it. 
It is significant that outside England there is no 
equivalent of the Society of Film Teachers, a voluntary 
body of practising teachers which is independent of all 
authority. We in Britain, however, might well learn 
much from abroad; although it is admirable that the 
development of a new subject should be firmly rooted in 
the day-to-day realities of the classroom, such develop- 
ment will come about much more quickly if at the same 
time it has the support of the local authorities and the 
Ministry of Education, the universities and the training 
colleges. 

Again, some European countries are still at the stage 
of making experiments into methods of film teaching, 
whereas in Britain it is possible to say with some degree 
of confidence, as S.F.T. does, that many years’ experience 
has shown that the most effective methods of film 
teaching are: (1) to stimulate thought about the 
content and form of films, by discussion and similar 
methods ; (2) to show worthwhile and enjoyable films 
and/or extracts, which not only provide experiences 
valuable in themselves but also serve as criteria for the 
evaluation of current films; (3) to provide direct 
experience of the simpler techniques of film art, 
particularly by means of elementary film-making 
exercises. One of the most striking points emerging 
from a survey of film teaching in Europe and the U.S.A. 
made by Dr. J. M. L. Peters (Secretary of Instituut Film 
en Jeugd, The Hague) is the almost complete absence of 
film making as a method of film teaching. All the same, 
the delegates to the Amsterdam Conference were greatly 
impressed by a number of films made by children at 
Dunraven Secondary School, Streatham, under the 
supervision of Mr. A. W. Hodgkinson; and they 
greeted with acclamation a one-minute film, drawn 
directly on to the culluloid in the Maclaren manner, by a 
boy at Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith. 

The differences between England and the rest of 
Europe, then, are differences of approach rather than of 
principle. The principle was summed up in “ The 
Domain of Visual Culture,” a paper read to the 
Conference by Dr. Peters: that film teaching should 
provide for an understanding of film language, an 
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aesthetic appreciation of film and, most important of all, 
the development of a discriminating attitude towards 
the values and attitudes presented by the cinema. 

There was general agreement also about the materials 
and aids necessary for film teaching. Mr. Siegfried 
Mohrhof, of the Institut fiir Film und Bild, Western 
Germany, gave an admirable analysis of the kind of aid 
which is needed. Britain is particularly fortunate in 
this respect, for many of the aids which he suggested 
have been available to British teachers for some years. 
The British Film Institute, for example, distributes 
extracts from many feature films, including many of the 
greatest classics of the screen. The S.F.T. “ Film 
Teacher's Handbook, 1957/8’ includes detailed notes 
on films for teachers who wish to discuss these films with 
their pupils—another kind of aid suggested by Mr. 
Mohrhof. S.F.T. anticipated another of his suggestions 
about a year ago when it made a recording of children 
discussing a film; “ Telling a Story in Pictures,” a 
short film made by Mr. S. G. P. Alexander (Hon. Sec., 
S.F.T.) to teach the elements of film technique, has been 
widely admired on the Continent. Institut fiir Film und 
Bild, however, is now making a whole series of similar 
films and a whole series of similar recordings. Thus we 
in Britain must not be complacent about our lead in film 
teaching aids ; it is likely that film teachers in Europe 
will shortly have far more aids at their disposal, because 
education authorities there are prepared to spend a good 
deal of money on such things. That is because they are 
convinced of the necessity of film teaching; one looks 
forward to the day when English education authorities 
are equally convinced. 


Developments in Technical Education 


Spectacular developments in technical education were 
indicated by Sir Edward Boyle, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Education speaking at the opening of 
Billingham I.C.I. Apprentices’ School, Billingham, Co. 
Durham. We have, said Sir Edward, completed 443 
building projects since the war, at a cost of £34,000,000, 
for the provision of new colleges and the improvement 
of old ones. We have also {20,000,000 worth of projects 
at present under construction and have authorized 
£60,000,000 worth of new work, representing 320 
building projects, to be put in hand by the spring of 
1960. As for the students there has been a steady growth 
in part-time day release by some 30,000 a year, so that 
the number of these students now exceeds 400,000. 

Speaking of future plans, Sir Edward said the keynote 
for further advance must surely be the forging of closer 
links, first, between technical colleges and industry, and 
secondly between technical colleges and our secondary 
schools. So far as craftsmen and technicians are con- 
cerned, our principal need, surely, was for a fuller 
implementation of agreed training schemes, and for 
more effective arrangements for giving students the 
right kind of courses, suited to their needs. At the 
technological level, it was the view at the Ministry that 
a big development of sandwich courses will afford the 
route to success. ‘I recognize,” he went on, “ that 
part-time courses have served industry well in the past. 
I do not think it is generally known that out of some 
6,500 or more qualified technologists that are produced 
each year, nearly three-quarters come from the technical 





colleges, and most of these have come up through part- 
time courses. But do not let us forget that we have set 
ourselves the task of doubling the supply of technologists 
by the second half of the next decade, and if we are to 
achieve this objective, then the part-time route cannot 
provide the quantity combined with the requisite 
quality. We want to see industrial firms carrying out a 
policy of progressive recruitment and training pro- 
grammes for their young employees. And above all it 
is essential that firms should collaborate in detail with 
the colleges in their area over the planning of courses, 
the arrangements for works practices, and so on. It is 
also essential that industry should be ready to help 
colleges with their staffing problems. I am thinking 
especially of the release of highly qualified industrial 
staff in the day time to act as part-time teachers. And I 
should like also to express the hope that no firm will 
ever retain on its staff someone that it does not really 
need, who might be making a far more valuable 
contribution to the industrial life of the area as a full- 
time teacher in a technical college. I am sure you will 
forgive me for stating blankly that there is still too 
much waste of skilled manpower in certain parts of 
British industry to-day. And then finally, it is surely 
reasonable that the colleges should look to industry for 
help with the promotion of research and consultancy 
work.”’ 


Government Contributions to New 
Roman Catholic Schools in Northern 
Ireland 


At present fifteen voluntary schools and twenty 
voluntary secondary schools, all of which will be under 
Roman Catholic management, are being built in Northern 
Ireland, states the Northern Ireland Minister of 
Education. The estimated total amount of grant 
payable under the Education Act (Northern Ireland), 
1947, in respect of these schools is approximately 
£1,760,000. 

During the period October Ist, 1955, to September 
30th, 1957, eighteen new voluntary primary schools and 
four voluntary secondary intermediate schools came 
into operation and all were under Roman Catholic 
management. The estimated total amount of grant 
payable under the Education Act in respect of these 
projects was £483,600. 

The Minister says that these figures do not include 
particulars of additional items admissible for grant such 
as the purchase of sites, architects’ fees and the cost of 
equipment. 

There are eighty-two grammar schools in operation in 
Northern Ireland. Of these seventeen are county 

schools under the management of the local 
education authorities. The remaining sixty-five are 
voluntary grammar schools, thirty-three of which are 
under Roman Catholic management. 





At the conference of the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools a motion that 
the association should amalgamate with the Association 
of Assistant Mistresses, Incorporated, was lost by a 
vote of 178-110. 
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Month by Month 


THe “ Bow Group” of young Con- 
servatives were responsible for the 
publication last month of a pamphlet 
entitled Whose Public Schools ? written 
by Sir Robin Williams. The pamphlet compares 
favourably with other writings on the same subject. 
It is indeed a recall to the abortive but nevertheless 
valuable Fleming Report of 1944. Sir Robin is, as 
might be expected, wholly sympathetic towards the 
public schools. He is anxious to ensure and secure their 
continuance as independent educational units and yet 
to bring them into association with the so-called state 
schools and with the national system of education in 
this country. He recognizes, and no impartial person 
can deny, that the public schools make an important 
contribution to English education and to English social 
and public life. He believes that much good would 
come from a widening of their basis of recruitment. 
When it comes to selecting pupils from maintained 
schools for his proposed “ state scholarships ’’ Sir Robin 
Williams is far from successful. He proposes that there 
should be 500 Queen’s scholarships offered yearly for open 
competition, from which he would exclude pupils in 
preparatory and other non-maintained schools. This, 
at any rate, is a clearly defined category of entrants, 
corresponding to the bursaries proposed by the Fleming 
Committee. Such scholarships can be justified if one 
accepts the unproven assumption that not only the 
academic education given in public boarding schools— 
and public day schools hardly come into the picture— 
but also the life of a boarding school are and must 
always be better for a child than the education given in 
a day school a: 1 the life of the child’s own home. In 
addition Sir Rebin Williams proposes that public school 
free places shou!d be given to pupils in need of boarding 
education because of home circumstances (e.g., parents 
abroad) and to pupils capable of benefiting from a 
boarding school life and education whose parents apply 
for the same, and in each case, of course, the n 
educational standards of admission would have to be 
obtained. In practice it would be almost impossible to 
administer this part of the scheme equitably and 
consistently. It is significant that the proposals 
throughout are concerned exclusively with boys, in 
spite of the fact that there are so many excellent 
independent schools which offer as much educationally 
and often far more socially and morally than some of the 
boys’ boarding schools. It is, of course, quite impossible 
to reconcile these proposals with those put forward by 
frankly hostile to independent education. 
There are still those who, as the Fleming Report said, 
are “‘uncompromisingly hostile to the continued 
existence of independent public schools and who urge 
that their endowments and premises should be appro- 
priated by public authorities.” It is however significant 
that to-day as in 1944 it is “ not those representing the 
local education authorities themselves ’’ who advocate 
that public schools should be “ brought wholly under 
the control of the Local Education Authorities.” The 
one thing that we must not do, according to this latest 
pamphlet, is to “ allow public schools to remain as they 
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are.’’ Yet that is probably the wisest policy to adopt, 
except that some attempt might most properly be made 
to discover the purpose for which each public school was 
founded and so far as modern conditions allow, to 
restore and revive that original purpose. The only other 
measure which would help parents and schools without 
injuring maintained schools would be the recognition 
for tax relief of fees paid by parents. When the variety 
and extent of other expenses so recognized is realized, it 
seems difficult to see any objection to such a concession 
other than prejudice. It is a fact that every child 
attending an independent school does so at present to 
the financial benefit of ratepayers and tax payers other 
than his own parents. 
* * * * 


PROFESSOR W. R. Niblett, Director of 
Administration the Institute of Education in the 
and University of Leeds had some in- 
Independence. teresting things to say about in- 
dependence in education in a concluding 
lecture on Principles and Practice of Administration in 
Education at Leeds last month. He stated that the 
people to whom we give power to-day as educational 
administrators must have as their object the giving of 
all possible freedom to every institution under their 
administration. The school needs freedom for the 
development of its life. The way forward, according to 
Professor Niblett, is not through the destruction of 
freedom or independence by central authority, but 
through a deliberate though necessary fostering of it. 
Educational administrators, as the “key managerial 
agents ” should bring about a closer understanding and 
inter-locking between the diverse parts of our educational 
system. Progress is not to be thought of as an eventual 
“taking over” of Universities by the state or of 
Independent Schools and Voluntary Colleges by the 
local authorities. Freedom is to be allowed wherever 
it is deserved. The preservation of freedom and 
diversity in a complex society demands more and not 
less national unity, an increasing commonalty of vision. 
It is a fatal policy for any educational institution to 
rejoice in its independence simply as independence and 
not as a means by which it can freely contribute to the 
needs of the whole. Professor Niblett holds that the 
continued existence of most public schools depends upon 
their continued ability to become more representative 
and more responsible in a nation fast developing, 
socially and technologically. Only if independent 
schools continue to produce fit persons to fill efficiently 
positions actually needed by a contemporary world are 
they likely to be acceptable to our middle class. In 
comment on this observation of Professor Niblett, one 
cannot fail to observe that the schools in question have 
sc far been most conspicuously successful in this respect. 
* * * * 


Mucu indignation and not a little 


Brewood genuine distress has been caused by 
Grammar the decision of the Staffordshire 
School. Education Authority regarding Bre- 


wood Grammar School. Strong excep- 
tion has been taken both to the decision itself and to the 
way in which it was taken and made known. “ Governors 
Unconsulted ’’ was the three-column heading to a letter 
in the Times Educational Supplement from the Vice- 
Chairman of the Governors and the Parent Teacher 


Representative Governor. According to the Education 
Authorities Directory Brewood Grammar School is a 
| ‘‘ County ’’ Secondary School for boys with (at the date 
| of that publication) 175 boys on the registers. In other 
words it is a single stream, single sex grammar school 
and a small one at that. The Local Education Authority 
| proposes to enlarge it and to make it co-educational, so 
| that it will eventually be a two stream school for boys 
, and girls. To one without local knowledge or bias this 
| seems to be an eminently desirable development, and 
one can only marvel that it was not included in the 

Local Education Authority’s statutory Development 

Plan. Had the Staffordshire Education Authority made 
| the proposal at that time and in that form, the present 
| serious friction between the County Authority and the 
School Governors would have been impossible. The 
Governors give no really convincing reasons against the 
proposed change. The letter referred to above does not 
object to co-education as such. It points out that 
Agriculture is a school subject and taken in the G.C.E. 
The enlarged school would require farm land for playing 
fields. Surely the County Authority could provide for 
both Agriculture and Games! Almost half the school 
are boarders and the school is admirably organized 
accordingly. There are two boarding houses. The 
Local Authority proposes that there should be two 
boarding houses in future, but one for boys and one for 
girls. The boarding element would thus be preserved. 
Admittedly the day pupils in the two-stream school 
would considerably outnumber the boarders, but the 
situation would be a challenge. There is plenty of need 
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for a good boarding school for brothers and sisters. 
‘ The changeover not merely to a mixed school, but to 
co-educational boarding might mean the disintegration 
of the boarding side.’’ One is puzzled to know what is 
meant by “ co-educational boarding,” since according 
to the same letter there will be separate boarding houses 
for boys and girls. There is however the serious 
complaint that ‘‘ there was no discussion at all between 
the L.E.A. and the Governors prior to the publication 
of the plan in the press.’ The Chairman of the 
Staffordshire Education Committee has replied to the 
charge of discourtesy to the Governors. “ It was not 
constitutionally possible,”’ he said, for the Authority é 
‘ discuss their plans with the governors before they tol 
the Press.’’ This is a most surprising statement. We are 
not aware of any such constitutional impediment, nor 
apparently are other local education authorities, judging 
by their usual practice in such situations. The 
Authority, responsible for educational policy for the 
whole county, must sometimes reach decisions “ without 
reference to the private wishes or desires of people who 
may not like the proposals.”” He would have been 
justified in saying ‘‘ always ”’ instead of ‘‘ sometimes.” 
The Governing Body of a Grammar School is a respon- 
sible statutory body and the opinions of such a body are 
not “ private wishes or desires.’’ The Chairman is able 
to show that he did inform the Chairman of the Governors 
of his Committee’s proposals two months before they 
were communicated to the press. It would not have been 
improper if the Chairman of the Governors had called a 
meeting to consider the proposals. Brewood Grammar 
School was founded 400 years ago, but has not managed 
to preserve any of the independence rsually associated 
with an old foundation. Aided or even controlled status 
might have given more standing to the governing body. 
The White Paper Cmd. 6523 on Principles of Government 
in Maintained Secondary Schools stressed the need for 
securing that, as in aided schools, “ reasonablé 
autonomy is enjoyed also by county, controlled and 
special agreement schools.” The respective functions of 
the local education authority and the governing body 
clearly indicated in the Instrument and Articles “of 
Government. The Local Education Authority must 
determine the general educational character of each of its 
county schools and their place in the local system. 
This can only be done satisfactorily by consultation. 
- * * * 


Tue English Central Advisory Council 
for Education is collecting and 
collating evidence from interested 
bodies on the education of young 
people aged 15 to 18 “ in relation to the changing social 
and industrial needs of our society ” and in considering 
“the balance at various levels of general and specialised 
study ” and the inter-relationship of the various stages 
of education. Opinions are sought on many questions 
relating to secondary education as well as on further 
changes in educational provision. Is there any evidence 
that the requirements of universities and professional 
bodies exercise undue pressure on grammar schools ? 
It is doubtful whether such evidence will be forthcoming. 
Grammar schools accept and even welcome the" 
imposition of standards by these bodies. It is in this 
connection significant that of all schools the grammar 
school is the one that is not worried by its objectives. 


Between 
15 and 18. 





Secondary schools of all kinds generally recognize the 
need to meet the changing needs of our modern society. 
How far those needs can be met must depend upon the 
availability of suitable teachers, buildings and equipment. 
Much is being done to meet those needs, to meet local 
demands and to experiment educationally. What can 
be done to adjust the curriculum of sixth forms to meet 
the needs of pupils who will not go on to universities or 
further education institutes? Here the opinions of 
practitioners in that field of education are awaited. For 
such pupils, a year in the sixth form might well be used 
to teach them how to search for knowledge in preference 
to striving for a qualification. Each student's special 
interest should be made the nucleus of a wide range of 
reading and exploration. Some questions concern both 
the scholastic and the juvenile employment workers. 
Do many grammar school leavers who enter industry 
fail to advance beyond the position of workshop 
foreman? How many never obtain an Ordinary 
National Certificate or other professional qualification ? 
The answer to both questions would probably be: 
Very few indeed. Information will certainly be of value 
regarding the character, educational content and standard 
required in apprenticeship courses. Information is also 
sought on the education and training of the craft 
apprentice, which fortunately is receiving more attention 
now in technical colleges. In many ways the most 
interesting question relates to girls. What changes 
should be made in the education of girls, so as to meet 
the problems created by the social and industrial changes 
of our time? The Advisory Council will in due course 
report upon the implementation of the Education Act, 
1944 in relation to the school-leaving age and compulsory 
-time education thereafter. Should the so-called 
“ County Colleges ’’ be established before or after the 
raising of the school-leaving age to sixteen or should 
both developments be made simultaneously. The 
General Council of the Trade Union Congress, in their 
ee evidence, urge that the raising of the school- 
eaving age to sixteen should be treated as “a matter 
of urgency,” and that compulsory attendance at 
“County Colleges’ would be the surest way of 
continuing the general education of young people. 
There is, however, much to be said, as a matter of pure 
discretion, for postponing compulsory part-time 
education. One is tempted to agree with the T.U.C. and 
to urge an immediate raising of the school-leaving age 
to sixteen. Such a great step forward would be enough 
in itself to strain the ingenuity and resources of the 
educational system to their very utmost. No one can, 
in fact, say where the necessary additional teachers are 
to be found. Probably the two reforms which not only 
should but could be treated as “ matters of urgency ”’ 
are the raising of the school-leaving age to the end of the 
year in which a child attains the age of fifteen (in other 
words establishing a minimum secondary education of 
four full years for all children) and, simultaneously with 
that, a progressive reduction in the sizes of classes. 





A resolution urging the Government, “ in view of the 
tremendous burden now borne by the Catholic com- 
munity,’ to give a minimum of 75 per cent. building 
grant for all new voluntary aided schools was 
unanimously at the annual conference of the Catholic 
Teachers’ Federation of England and Wales. 
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As the Administrator Sees It 


(FRoM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


There is much speculation at the present time on the 
future of the public schools. It is very doubtful if the 
speculation is disinterested and wholly founded on 
educational considerations. At one end of the scale there 
are those people who would quite cheerfully abolish the 
public schools ; at the other end are those who (to use 
the kind of phrase which comes easily to them) would 
defend them to the last ditch. Both these groups are 
minorities. The great mass of the people are quite 
indifferent. Public schools do not touch them in their 
family lives. 

Nevertheless, those who would retain the public 
schools at all costs do not hesitate to suggest that they 
should be helped by rates and taxes. If this were done 
on a large scale, then the ordinary man and woman 
would be affected, and what is at the moment a matter of 
interest to the minority groups would immediately 
become a matter of general interest and importance. 

The great public schools, of which there are perhaps 
half-a-dozen, will survive all changes barring complete 
abolition. Of that there is no doubt. The total number 
of boys affected does not exceed five thousand, and 
there will always be five thousand parents who can 
afford to send their children to these schools. Schools 
in the first rank have many endowments and estates of 
their own. They might plead poverty, but in fact they 
are wealthy institutions in that they either have wealth 
of their own or they can readily turn to people with 
wealth. They will take anything that is going from the 
State. But they do not press for it because they do not 
need it. 

Difficulties begin to arise with public schools in the 
second rank. Some two dozen schools can be placed in 
this grade. No doubt they could manage to survive 
but they could not survive the strains and stresses which 
only schools in the first rank could survive. It is, 
therefore, safe to assume that several of the schools in 
the second rank would not be averse to State aid. 

The genuine cry for help—however it is disguised— 
comes from the rank and file of public schools. Some 
are good; in many more, however, the standard of 
education does not approximate to that of a good 
grammar school Yet parents make sacrifices to send 
their children to these boarding schools in the belief 
that they will be made into better citizens and will be 
able to command a better position in adult life than 
those who attend day schools. Many of the children who 
attend schools in this class are unhappy and suffer 
injuries which affect them all through their lives. The 
eccentric might be tolerated and indeed welcomed in one 
or two schools of the first rank, but there is neither the 
staff nor the tradition in minor public schools to tolerate 
the eccentric. As a result, those who do not conform 
to the pattern of the majority can lead very unhappy 
lives. 

No doubt these schools have turned out men and 
women who have rendered good service to their country, 





but in the pre-war years, at any rate, their chief 
roducts seem to have been commercial travellers. 

. J. B. Priestley described this type of school and the 
type of person it produced most admirably in “ The 
Good Companions ”’ and in “ Angel Pavement.” 

The question must be frankly faced—Are these kind 
of schools really worth saving? The “last ditchers "’ 
would affirm that they are. Some of them have a plan 
ready to save them. They are to open their doors to a 
certain proportion of children from the State schools. 
They will do so at a price, and the total cost is estimated 
by one recent writer at something like five million 
pounds. 

This, we are told, is a small sum of money. One must 
make the comment that if anybody believes, even to-day, 
that five million pounds is a small sum of money then 
he will believe anything ! For one thing this sum could 
pay for a university education for everyone qualified to 
enter—independently of any means test for parents. 
Surely it would be better to ensure a free university 
education for the qualified rather than to subsidise a 
few public schools. Five million pounds could build 
several technical colleges. Surely this would be a better 
investment than subsidising minor public schools. 

The fact is that in the education service many people 
have lost the ability to assess values. Because something 
is ‘‘ educational,” many people claim that money must 
be spent on it. This is a dangerous point of view. As 
in many other aspects of life whenever any proposal is 
put forward, one must ask the simple question, “ Is it 
worth it?” 

More and more will be heard of the future of the 
public schools. More and more ordinary people will 
soon have to ask the question, “ Are proposals which 
are put forward for their retention worthwhile ? ”’ 


* * * x 


BLOCK GRANTS 


Anyone who has the welfare of Local Government at 
heart cannot derive much pleasure from reading the 
account in Hansard of the debate on the Local 
Government Bill. It is a pity that the opponents of 
block grants found it necessary to base their case on the 
alleged inefficiency and indifference to education of 
local councils. What was said and implied in the House 
of Commons was bad enough, but it neither ended nor 
began there. Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, the Minister of 
Education, revealed that before the debate he had 
received several deputations from local authorities on 
the question of block grants. He told them that it was 
not Government policy either to reduce or to freeze 
present Government expenditure on education. They 
said, according to Mr. Lloyd: ‘ Even if sufficient money 
is provided we are still opposed to the proposal.”” They 
felt they would not get that money for education. 
Mr. Lloyd continued: “I naturally asked them: 
‘Are you really asking me to accept the view that 
National Government can be trusted to give due 
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importance to education whereas Local Government 
cannot be trusted in the same way?’ Much to my 
surprise they replied ‘ Yes ’.” 

It is easy to say that Mr. Lloyd used this phrase 
because it suited the policy of the Government. The 
fact is, however, that opponents of the block grant 


should never have used this line of argument at all. | 


Local government is on trial. It is essential if the best 
people are coming forward to serve on local councils 
that they should feel they are entering a service which is 
responsible and which has the power to do worthwhile 
things. Anybody who is hesitating about entering local 
government will certainly not do so after reading the 
account in Hansard of this debate. 


| 





It is an insult to the many devoted men and women 
who give their time and their attention to local 
government work. 

One other point must be added. Most of the Members 
of Parliament who spoke accused local authorities of 
being parsimonious. It would be better all round if 
Members of Parliament paid more attention to 
economies. If they did so perhaps we should not be in 
the financial trouble in which we find ourselves to-day. 
The difference in the attitudes between M.P’s. and local 
councillors in money matters is the difference between 
people who are remote from the lives of ordinary men 
and women and those who are close to them. 


Away with Restrictions—Set Education Free 


Demands Councillor Allan C, Young, J.P., President of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, at the Seventy-second Congress of the Institute. 


“In a lifetime spent in education,” said Councillor 
Young, “I have never known such unanimity, both 
among the teaching profession and in administrative 
circles—I might add, too, irrespective of political 
party—regarding the threat and menace to the 
continuing development of education arising from the 
Government’s proposals for the reform of local govern- 
ment finance. 

“We have had many crises in education ; indeed, in 
our lifetimes we seem to have had little else. And any 
progress that has been made—and much has been done 
over the years—has taken place in spite of successive 
blasts of economy that have cut at the roots of 
educational growth and development. 

“If ever there was a time” continued Mr. Young, 
“for the Government to rally and encourage the 
teaching profession and those concerned with administra- 
tion—in face of tasks of quite unprecedented difficult y— 
surely this was one. But instead we have received a 
crippling blow. There is little doubt that there is need 
for the Government to overhaul its financial policies. 
Let us concede, too, that the state of the nation is such 
that drastic retrenchment in expenditure is necessary. 
But why is it that whenever the country gets into 
difficulties the one service that invariably has to suffer 
an inordinately heavy share of the burden is education ? 

“ How many times in recent years has the school 
building programme been re-phased (a euphemism for 
cutting down and retarding developments in this field) ? 
How many times have schemes for the expansion and 
development of the school meals service, residential 
schools, special schools, nursery schools, and, I specially 
regret this, for the reconstruction and modernization of 
the older schools been deferred and checked? How 
many times have economies had to be made—often in 
struggling services like adult education and the youth 
service—when the savings were so pitiful that one was 
compelled to the conclusion that their value was mainly 
that of an irritant? The answer is plain. Those set in 
authority over us, guiding the destinies of the nation, 
place little store upon the contribution that education 
can make to national solvency. They have lost the vision 





that put the 1945 Act on the Statute Book, and no 
longer believe (if in their hearts they ever did) that 
‘Upon the education of the people of this country the 
fate of this country depends.’ 

“There is one exception, technical education. . 
Technical education the Government regards as a life- 
line. It needs to be strengthened, made fast. There 
must be more technical colleges. But even here there is 
so much indecision and bureaucratic red-tape that 


| despite continued professions of encouragement and 


interest there is little of positive achievement to set 
against the years of frustration. 


“ But is ovr lifeline to be thought of in terms of 
improved technical education alone? The Government 
would seem to think so in according priority to develop- 
ments in this field. But surely our hope of salvation lies 
not within such narrow confines but demands that we 
make the most of all of the abilities and aptitudes of our 
people—that we make the best use of the nation’s 
brains. Education is an investment, an investment in 
terms of the health, efficiency and happiness of the 
people, who in turn are the nation’s only true and 
abiding assets. 

“ Nothing to my mind has been so spectacular or so 
important as the vast effort in the schools of our land in 
recent years to provide suitable education for every 
child whatever his social, mental or physical potentialities 
or limitations might be. And no one who has known 
the work of the schools over the years can doubt the 
very considerable success that has met this effort, all too 
often achieved in face of difficulties—staffing, accom- 
modation, over-size classes, continual movement of 
children to new housing areas and so on—which would 
have been ample excuse for a retreat all along the line. 

“ At the same time we must be constantly on the alert 
to safeguard the advances that have been made. There 
is a very real danger that in the heat and dust of 
controversy our ideals are dimmed or distorted. There 
is much still to be done to give all children full educational 
opportunities ; indeed, we are no more than at the 
foothills of this great enterprise. But exciting and 
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“Fluor acid air is procured by dissolving the earthy sub- 
stance called fluor in vitriolic acid. 

This kind of air extinguishes a candle and, like vitriolic air, 
one measure of it saturates two of alkaline air. It is peculiar to this 
kind of air to dissolve glass when it is hot. 

It seems to consist of a peculiar acid vapour, united to the 
strong substance of the fluor; for water being admitted to it absorbs 
the acid vapour, and the stony substance is deposited. By this means 
it exhibits an amusing appearance, whether water be admitted to a 

glass jar previously filled with that air, or the bubbles of air be admitte od, 
as they are formed, to a quantity of water resting on mercury. 





So, in 1797, Joseph Priestley described his early 
observations on hydrofluoric acid to students at the New 
College in Hackney, and recorded them under the title of 
Heads of Lectures on a Course of Experimental Philosophy. 
Today, using fluor acid air dissolved in aqua destillata, and 
costly vessels of silver and platinum, B.D.H. chemists make 
vast quantities of a great variety of fluorides of high purity, 
free from all stony substances, for which the B.D.H. sales 
departments will happily quote for deliveries by the pound, 
the cwt. or the ton. 

Such fluorides are used industrially for all sorts of 
rurposes from increasing the light transmitting properties of 
lenses to aiding the production of atomic energy. | 
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promising things are happening and bridgeheads have 
been won which must be held at all costs. 

“ T have no wish to pillory the educational statistician 
but I do suggest that in yielding to the fascinating 
allurement of converting the tantalisingly complex thing 
we call educational potentiality into sharp, precise 
figures there is a great danger of our losing the place, 
and that it would be greatly to our advantage if much 
of the statistician’s ingenuity and resource could be 
devoted to thinking out afresh educational objectives in 
terms of contemporary needs, and devising improved 
methods of teaching. Let me give an example. We 
have mastered the technique of teaching children to 
read and write. There is no country in the world whose 
primary school teachers are more expert in these skills. 
But what encouragement and guidance do we give our 
pupils to use these skills? Recent reports on the 
favourite reading material of our National Servicemen 
show that literacy by itself is a mere preliminary: the 
real stuff of education in this particular field is to create 
a lasting desire to read, an ability to discriminate in 
reading and the habit of using books to enrich life. 
These are developments in which, so far, we look in 
vain for guidance from the educational psychologist. 

“IT have said that our holding positions are good, 
that a number of bridgeheads have been won, opening 
up possibilities of exciting developments in the years 
ahead. There is one other advantage we possess of 
incalculable value that has emerged in our lifetimes and 
so quietly as almost to have escaped notice. Perhaps 
parents are more aware of it than teachers. It is the 
irrefutable fact that children of to-day really like school. 
Despite unprecedented staffing difficulties, unsatisfactory 
school accommodation, large classes and other obstacles 
to effective teaching, the number of children who creep 
unwillingly to school has been decreasing steadily over 
the years. And I am not excluding the children who 
have to remain in school an extra year because of the 
raising of the school leaving age. There will be those 
who say that the reason for this is to be found in 
declining standards and the excessive smoothing of the 
rough places in our schools. They are wrong in this, for 
liking comes of interest, and when the child is interested 
there are scarcely any limits to his feats of concentration 
and of sheer hard work. 

“Why, then, after having gone thus far on the road 
and when there is such urgent need to make the best use 
of the nation’s brains, are we being held up? Why, 
whenever periods of economy are ushered in, have we to 
suffer constantly recurring frustrations when we should 
be moving forward with the times and indeed anticipating 
them? I place the blame squarely upon the Government, 
who, despite their protestations of concern, are not 
really persuaded that education matters. Somehow they 
must come to their senses before the pressure of world 
events compels them, when it may be too late.” 





Mr. Archibald William Nunn, a retired head teacher, 
of High Street, Ketton, Stamford, Lincolnshire, who has 
served the National Savings Movement since 1918, was 
awarded the B.E.M. in the New Year Honours. He 
conducted a school savings group prior to his retirement, 
and now runs a village group which he formed in 1940. 





The Block Grant 


As was to be expected, the Government’s block grant 
proposals came under fire at most of the educational 
conferences and annual meetings during the Christmas 
vacation. 

They were described by Mr. J. Proctor, retiring 
chairman of the I.A.A.M. as “‘ a major and most serious 
threat to education and therefore to our prospect of 
survival.’’ The proposals, he said, meant ‘‘ economy in 
education naked and almost unashamed.’’ The 
percentage grant system, with its constant encourage- 
ment to local education authorities, was exactly the 
instrument by which a Government intent on securing 
our survival in the new technological age should 
stimulate expansion. Parsimony at this time was 
suicidal. 

At the annual conference of the Catholic Teachers’ 
Federation a resolution declaring ‘‘ unreserved opposition 
to the principle of block grants to local authorities on 
the ground that such a system would be a serious 
obstacle to educational development’’ was passed 
unanimously, and Miss P. M. McMahon, of West 
Hartlepool, referring to the resolution in her presidential 
address, said that they constituted a real and serious 
threat to the whole educational system and therefore to 
the voluntary schools. 

In his presidential address to the Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters Mr. H. J. H. Dyer said 
one of their tasks must be to convince public opinion 
that 3 per cent. of national revenue was pitiably little 
to spend on education. ‘‘ Yet this is the time,’’ he went 
on, “‘ that the Government has chosen to introduce its 
proposals for the block grant.’’ The association took 
their stand with every other body of teachers in their 
uncompromising opposition to a proposal which, in their 
deliberate judgment, would halt educational progress at 
a time when they should be advancing “all along the 
line.”’ 

The Rev. R. G. Lunt, King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, said if the Government’s real motive 
behind the block grant proposal was economy, it was 
dishonest of them not to say so. 

Mr. T. C. Sumner, Nuneaton, the only member to 
speak in opposition to the motion protesting at the 
proposed block grant system said he did so because he 
viewed the tyranny of central government with more 
apprehension than he did the administration of the 
proposed system by local authorities. He would prefer 
to wait and see how things worked out under the block 
grant for education rather than condemn it. 

The motion was passed with three dissentients. 

At the I.A.A.M. meeting several speakers urged the 
need for continued action even should the proposals 
become law, by lobbying and publicity and by canvassing 
in county council elections. 

A resolution passed by the National Education 
Association, of which the Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot is president, 
says that ‘‘ In common with many other organizations 
specially interested in Education, the executive com- 
mittee of the National Education Association fears that 
the Government proposal to abandon the principle of 
percentage ts will injuriously affect educational 
progress, and that the introduction of block-grants will 
eventually throw an increased financial burden upon the 
ratepayers throughout the country.”’ 
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Government Grants to Voluntary 
Schools 


On the subject of increased grants in aid of voluntary 
schools we have received the following resolution from 
the National Education Association : 

“The executive committee of the National Education 
Association learns with regret that approaches have 
been made to the Minister of Education with the object 
of securing increased Government grants in aid of the 
voluntary schools beyond those incorporated in the 
Education Act of 1944. The settlement then achieved 
was most generous to the denominational interests, and 
was intended to be lasting. When an attempt was 
made in 1949 to obtain increased Government grants, 
the Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, who was the author of the 
Education Act of 1944, declined to support any alteration 
of the financial terms on the ground that he believed the 
settlement to be a fair one. The committee recognizes 
that inflation has rendered the raising of denominational 
funds more difficult, but there seems to be no sufficient 
justification for transferring any part of this burden to 
the shoulders of the general public.”’ 





The Trevelyan Scholarships 


After wide consultation between a number of industrial 
companies and representatives of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities and of public and grammar schools, the 
companies concerned are to provide financial support for 
scholarships of a new kind to enable selected boys to 
attend Oxford and Cambridge Universities. Dr. G. M. 
Trevelyan, O.M., regards the motives of the scheme 
favourably and has kindly agreed that the awards should 
bear his name. 

The Trevelyan Scholarships will be open to boys of 
British nationality receiving full-time education at 
schools in the United Kingdom and will be subject to 
successful candidates securing admission to one of the 
colleges at Oxford or Cambridge. Their value will be 
£450 per annum for three years, extended to four years 
in exceptional circumstances, and will not depend on 
parents income. Promises of financial support from 
industrial companies have already been made which will 
ensure that twelve to fourteen scholarships can be 
awarded annually at each university for the initial 
five-year period of the scheme. 

In making these awards, the sponsors believe that 
there are boys capable of very great contributions to 
the community whose capabilities cannot find full 
expression under the established examination system, 
although they possess high personal qualities and high 
intellectual ability. The sponsors hope that these 
scholarships will encourage boys to pursue a broader 
range of studies in the sixth form, whether related to 
their own special subjects or not, without impairing 
their chances of going to a university through lack of 
financial support. 

With these considerations in mind, the selectors for 
the Trevelyan Scholarships will look for evidence that a 
candidate can both profit fully from an honours course 
and show that he has undertaken some exacting task or 
project. This might be a purely intellectual enquiry or 
one involving personal observation and travel. A 





written account of this must be submitted, together with 
a report on the boy from his headmaster. 

It is intended to make the first selections in 
November, 1958, by a committee consisting of 
representatives of Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
and industry in equal numbers under a permanent 
chairman. Details of the scholarships have been 
circulated to all members of the Incorporated Association 
of Head Masters so that they may begin to consider 
potential candidates well before that date. 

It is expected that other industrial companies will 
participate in the scheme in addition to those which 
have already promised financial support and publication 
of the full list of sponsors is therefore being deferred. 

A steering committee has been established, the 
members of which represent industry, schools, and the 
Universities concerned. The chairman is Sir Walter 
Benton Jones and Mr. R. Peddie, of 17, Westbourne 
Road, Sheffield, 10, is secretary. 


T.U.C. Urge Raising of School 
Leaving Age 

In a statement to the Central Advisory Council for 
Education (England), who are considering the education 
of boys and girls between fifteen and eighteen in the 
light of Britain’s changing social and industrial needs, 
the Trades Union Congress General Council say that the 
raising of the school leaving age to sixteen should be 
treated as a matter of urgency and secondary education 
should be developed on more comprehensive lines, with 
all young people undertaking at least a five-year course. 

The education of Britain’s young people says the 
T.U.C. must be organized to meet a future which will be 
increasingly influenced by scientific discovery and 
technological advance. Four broad aims are listed: 
that education must prepare young people to live and 
work in a society where there is relatively swift social 
and economic change ; that individual aptitudes must 
be developed to the full to ensure for the community 
the best use of all available skill and ability ; that, with 
the prospect of more leisure, young people must be 
equipped to lead satisfying lives; and that their 
education should enable them to play an effective part 
in the democratic conduct of political, economic, and 
social affairs. 


Hearing Aids in L.C.C. Schools 


Early in 1957 new types of hearing aids were installed 
as an experiment at some of the Council’s schools for 
deaf and partially deaf children. The new equipment 
has proved to be most efficient and gives results which 
go far beyond those obtained from equipment previously 
available. 

It is now proposed to provide the equipment in all 
classrooms at the five schools for the deaf and in the 
units for the partially deaf at four other schools. A total 
of forty-three aids will be required at an estimated cost 
of £16,000, including the cost of supplying specially 
adapted desks which are necessary for use with the 
new-type hearing aids. 





Entries for the 1958 National Exhibition of Children’s 
Art should be sent to the Sunday Pictorial, 7-9, Breams 
Buildings, E.C.4, before February 27th. 
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The Study of Population Trends 


The extent to which the study of national population 
statistics is taught in various countries is surveyed in 
the latest Unesco publication, “ The University Teaching 
of Social Sciences: Demography,” 

Demography is the study of those statistics, such as 
births, deaths and diseases, which illustrate the condition 
of a country’s population. The survey was prepared 
for Unesco by the International Union for the Scientific 
Study of Population, and is edited by Dr. D. V. Glass, 
formerly executive director of the International Union. 
It clarifies the nature of demography, the organization 
and objectiveness of its instruction and the general 
needs in this field. 

The systems employed in eighteen countreis are 
examined in detail. The report from the United 
Kingdom emphasizes the degree to which interest in 
demography has penetrated diverse fields, but says the 
subject is taught as a separate study by some British 
universities, where it is usually offered as an option 
among topics for final examinations for the first degree 
in any of several major fields such as sociology, statistics 
or geography. Special courses are provided at the 
London School of Economics, and at Bedford College 
and the universities of Exeter, Leeds, Southampton and 
Wales. 

In Germany, the subject has suffered an eclipse during 
the post-war period “ owing to its perversion under the 
National Socialist regime,’’ says the report. But there 
are indications of a strong interest in the study, even 
though “beset at present by a sense of severe 
difficulties.” Demography, as such, receives no recog- 
nition in the curricula of educational institutions in the 
eastern German Democratic Republic. 

The position of demography in French educational 
institutions, under the influence of an unusual com- 
bination of conditions, is complex. The survey says 
“there appears to be a widely recognized need for 
reorganization of teaching at the university level in 
France, to promote better co-ordination of general 
teaching in the ‘human sciences,’ including demo- 
graphy.” 

In Italy the subject is recognized as a special 
discipline in association with statistics, and is a required 
subject in the schools of statistics established within 
some universities. In India, systematic instruction in 
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demography, as a special subject, is provided only-in 
courses at the graduate level in a few universities. In 
Australia, a feature of interest is the presence of a 
university department for research in demography at the 
post-graduate level. In the United States the study of 
population has come to be treated as a branch of 
sociology. About nine out of every ten separate courses 
on population trends in North American colleges and 
universities are offered by sociology departments. 


“School to Industry ”’ Conferences 


In April of last year a one-day Conference was held 
at Ewell Technical College under the auspices of the 
Surrey Education Committee and of the Kingston 
Productivity Association. The Conference was con- 
cerned with the recruitment and training of scientists 
and technologists, the need for which had been 
emphasized in the Government’s White Paper on 
Technical Education, and it was attended by heads of 
schools which provide courses for the General Certificate 
of Education, principals of technical colleges, youth 
employment officers and industrialists. 

Suggestions have been made that a similar conference 
should be held with heads of schools from which the 
majority of children leave at fifteen or sixteen and which 
would be concerned with the opportunities for craftsmen 
and technicians and persons of similar grade in industry; 
and commerce. ; 

In order to cover the very wide range of interests of 
boys and girls leaving school at fifteen or sixteen the 
Surrey Education Committee therefore propose to 
arrange two conferences this year, one dealing with 
technical careers, primarily but not exclusively of 
interest to schools for boys, and one on careers in 
commerce and personal services, primarily but not 
exclusively of interest to schools for girls. The 
committee propose that each conference should be on a 
county basis and they are inviting the Productivity 
Associations of Kingston, Guildford and Croydon to 
join with them in sponsoring the conferences. 


Indian and Pakistani Teachers at 
British Schools 


Four teachers from India and Pakistan have arrived 
in the United Kingdom to take up supernumerary 
positions in English public schools for the Lent Term 
under a scheme implemented by the British Council. 

The teachers are Mr. Abul Nasr, French master at’ 
Lawrence College, Ghora Gali, who is going to Tonbridge 
School; Mr. A. A. Qureshi, Geography master at 
Aitchison College, Lahore, who is going to St. John’s 
School, Leatherhead ; Mr. A. Z. Haneef, senior house- 
master and language teacher at Sadiq Public School, 
Lahore, who is going to Bromsgrove School, Worcester- 
shire. (All these are from Pakistan.) Miss L. Pacheco, 
English and History mistress at the High School 
Presentation Convent, Kodaikanal, India, is going to the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Hove. The Presentation 
Convent is the only Roman Catholic girls’. boarding 
school in South India and Miss Pacheco is the first woman 
to come to Britain under this scheme. 
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A-R Schools Television 

Associated-Rediffusion has now completed two term 
of schools television, and on January 20th begins it 
Spring Term with programmes on The Farming Year 
Atomic Power, Macbeth and the world of books. Thes 
programmes are transmitted by Associated-Rediffusion 
in the London area, while other companies in th 
I.T.V. network transmit them in the Midlands and 
Scotland. The programmes are transmitted in the earl) 
afternoon ; for the convenience of schools (which hav: 
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Educationists from Iran 
Dr. Mohammad Yazdanfar, 56 years old Under- 
Secretary at the Ministry of Educatior, Iran, is visiting 
this country to hear more about our methods of 
education and local government administration. A 
former British Council scholar he speaks English well, 


| and was a student at the Institute of Education, London 


to fit the programmes into crowded time-tables) each | 


programme is transmitted twice. 

From the very beginning these schools programm: 
have been planned as an aid to the teacher, not as a 
substitute for the teacher. In the United States, wher 
there is a great shortage of teachers, educationa 
television is often used for direct teaching of classroom 
subjects. In Britain too there is a shortage of teachers, 
but it is felt that television is not the right answer to 
this problem. What it can do very well is to stimulaté 
the children, and encourage them to use their 
imaginations in discussing the programmes and following 
them up in various ways. Those working on schools 
broadcasts feel that the teacher in the school is their 


] 


partner : they give him in advance very full information | 
| Easter youth holiday conference organized by the 


on future programmes, and rely on him to use thx 
programmes in his own way, adapting them to his own 
special interests and the needs of his pupils. They keep 
in close touch with teachers in schools, who report back 
on the programmes ; on the basis of these reports, and 
those of education officers visiting schools, changes are 
made in the programmes to adapt them more and more 
closely to the needs of children and teachers. 

One important lesson which has emerged from the 
work of the last two terms is that programmes must not 
only be educationally sound: they must also be good 
television. Children do not like programmes in which 
the main emphasis is on someone talking: they like to 
see things happening. And a great deal of hard work, 
imagination and experiment has been devoted to the 
search for ways of bringing the educational material to 
life and making the classes a vivid experience to the 
children ; the new problems involved in this work have 
been a stimulus to script writers, directors and education 
officers (who work together as a team on the preparation 
of the programmes). One unexpected result has been 
the development of a sizeable “‘ eavesdrop audience ”’ 
among members of the viewing public who have the 
opportunity to view in the afternoon. 
least 150,000 people outside schools watched each single 
transmission of schools programmes. 


Northern Ireland School Building 
Programme 


The report of the Northern Ireland Ministry of 
Education for 1956/57 published this week states that 
county and voluntary school building work to the value 
of almost £3,500,000 a year is now being carried out in 
Northern Ireland. 

Between the date on which the 1947 Education Act 
came into operation and the 3lst July, 1957, 134 new 
schools have been built and 193 major alterations to 
schools have been carried out. 


Last term at | 


University, from 1945-1946. Dr. Yazdanfar is a former 
Director General of the Ministry of Education and has 
been manager of secondary schools. 

Over here with him during the same period will be a 
colleague from the Iran Ministry of Education 
Dr. Mohamad Mashayekhi, Director of Research and 
Curriculum there. Dr. Mashayekhi is 44, holds a 


| Bachelor of Science degree from the Teheran Teachers’ 





College and is a Doctor of Laws at the Sorbonne. For 
this, his first visit to England, he will tour schools and 
colleges and study the curriculum of elementary and 
secondary education. 


Nancy Lapwood, who spent thirty years in China in 
connexion with Christian missions and was co-author of 
Through the Chinese Revolution, and Alex Strachan, a 
chemistry lecturer who has spent several years as a 
scientist in the U.S.A., will be speakers at this year’s 


Fellowship of Reconsiliation. Details of the conference, 
which will meet from April 3rd to 8th at Woodrow High 
House, Amersham, Bucks., can be obtained from the 
Fellowship, 29, Great James Street, London, W.C.1. 
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School Broadcasting Chief in Australia 


Speaking in Darwen, Australia, Mr. John Reid, 
Assistant Chief of B.B.C. School Broadcasts said the 
exchange of material for school broadcasts throughout 
the Commonwealth had now become a valuable link in 
the education of students in all Commonwealth 
countries. Lessons on the Northern Territory, the Snowy 
mountains hydro-electric scheme, the flying doctor 
service, and life on outback cattle stations had, he 
added, been particularly successful in British school 
broadcasts. 

Mr. Reid is visiting Australia and New Zealand on a 
travelling bursary from the Imperial Relations Trust. 


Duke of Edinburgh’s Award Scheme 


Extended 


The Duke of Edinburgh's award scheme for boys, for 
the development of character and physique, is to be 
extended experimentally to girls. The Duke has 
consented to offer awards to girls who achieve the 
established standards and a certain number of voluntary 
youth organizations and local education authorities have 
been invited to co-operate in the venture. It is hoped 
that some independent and direct grant schools as well 
as industrial and commercial firms employing girls will 
also take part. 

Details of the scheme will be worked out in the next 
few months and further information is hoped for in 
mid-June. The administration of the girls’ scheme will 
be undertaken by Mrs. Gordon Spencer, who has been 
released from her position as director of the Girls’ 
Training Corps for this purpose. 





Cutting Out Competitive Element 

Cheshire Education Committee have decided to 
amalgamate their major scholarship and grant schemes 
in favour of one general scheme of financial aid for 
students. Dr. J. G. Kellett, the Director of Education, 
said in an interview that the committee felt that 
scholarship arrangements as.such no longer had a place 
in secondary and further education. He added: “Ifa 
young person has the necessary ability to profit from a 
suitable full-time course of further education upon 
leaving school, he should not be debarred by reason of a 
competitive element which limits artificially the number 
of scholarship awards.” 


Tividale Comprehensive School is nearing completion 
at Rowley Regis for the Staffordshire Education 
Committee, to the design of the County Education 
Architect, Mr. A. C. H. Stittman, F.R.LB.A. An 
interesting feature is the reinforced concrete Assembly 
Hall covered by shell roof formed by three barrels 
curving in two directions (R1=15-ft., R2=400-ft.) with 
prestressed edge and valley beams. The continuation 
of shells over the stage is cast after the completion of the 
roof over the Hall itself. The balcony is formed by 
cantilever spine beams with precast seats. The steel 
mullions to side glazing panels are provided with 
thermal expansion sockets formed in the soffit of edge 
beams. 
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| MISCELLANY | 


In the New Year Honours List the award of M.B.E- 
was conferred on Squadron Leader H. Ashman, R.A.F 
Education Service. 

* * * * 


The number of maladjusted boys on the L.C.C. waiting 
list for boarding places rose from 57 in January, 1957 
to 66 in December. 


. * * * 
The Ford Foundation has made a grant of $lm. 
(about £357,000) towards the restoration of Oxford 
University’s historic buildings. 


* * * * 





Mr. W. D. Pearson, Music Adviser in Cornwall, has 
been appointed Organizer and Adviser in Music to 
Manchester Education Committee. 


* * * * 


The governing body of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology have appointed Mr. J. M. Corin to be 
secretary of the college and clerk to the governors in 
succession to Mr. G. C. Lowry, who retires next 
September. 


* * * * 


The School Broadcasting Council for the United 
Kingdom announce that Mr. A. B. Clegg, Chief Education 
Officer, West Riding of Yorkshire, has accepted their 
invitation to become Chairman of their School Television 


Sub-Committee. 
* + + 


The installation of Lord Adrian, O.M., F.R.S., as 
Chancellor of Leicester University is to take place on 
June 20th. The ceremony will be performed by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Charles Wilson, in the city’s 
De Montfort Hall. 


* * x * 


The next meeting of the Wool Education Society in 
London will take place on January 23rd, at the Royal 
Society of Arts, John Adam Street, Adelphi, London, 
W.C.2, at 7-15 p.m. The speaker will be Mr. Hugo 
Lemon of the Wool Industries Research Association. 


* * * * 


The London County Council have approved a scheme 
prepared by Mr. William Crabtree, architect in private 
practice, for the extension of Sir William Collins County 
Secondary School, Holborn, to provide places for 1,250 
boys. The estimated cost of the extension scheme is 
£365,990. 


+ * * * 


Mr. W. English, M.8c., Tech., F.T.1., has accepted an 
invitation from Council of the Textile Institute to 
deliver the Mather Lecture for 1958. He has chosen as 
his subject, ‘‘ A History of Winding.’’ The lecture will 
be delivered in Nottingham in April after the Annual 
General Meeting of the Institute. 


=) 
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Mr. Reginald Maudling, M.P., Paymaster-General, will 
be the opening speaker at a conference organized by the 
Association of Agriculture, British Institute of Manage- 
ment, and the Institution of British Agricultural 
Engineers on ‘‘ Work study in farm, field and factory " 
on February 19th. 

* + * * 


In a report on the staffing of secondary schools the 
Sheffield director of education says that last September 
the number of teachers in the city’s primary and 
secondary schools was 80 short of the quota of 2,707, at 
one teacher for 27 pupils, as laid down by the Ministry 
of Education in 1956. 

* * * x 


About forty technical colleges in England and Wales 
have been providing training courses for the staffs of 
hotels, public houses, and other catering establishments, 
and this month the Mid-Herts College of Further 
Education at Welwyn Garden City will make the same 
provision for the first time in Hertfordshire educational 
history. 

* * * « 

** The Rubber Plantation,’’ a new Dunlop educational 
fimstrip, is now available with teaching notes. It 
illustrates the geography and climate of a rubber-growing 
area, the nature of the rubber tree, and the collection 
and initial processing of latex. It also deals fully with 
the life of the Asians and Europeans who work on the 
estates. 

a * * * 

All L.C.C. secondary school pupils, apart from those whose 
parents have asked for them to be excused religious 
instruction, are to be issued with Bibles on entering 
the school for use during their secondary school course. 
At an average price of 8s. a copy, this is expected to cost 
about {£20,400 for the children entering secondary 
schools next September. 

* * * * 


The British Government, at the request of the 
Government of Pakistan, have appointed Raglan Squire 
and Partners to prepare a ‘‘ master plan and report ”’ for 
a new university campus at Lahore, the Commonwealth 
Relations Office state. The intention is to replace the 
present university buildings, which are inadequate. The 
ultimate cost of the project has been estimated at (6m. 


* * * * 


A new County Secondary School for Girls under 
construction at Browns Lane, Netherton for the Bootle 
Corporation is fully comprehensive. The main entrance 
block includes the foyer and dining space with geography 
room, library and staff rooms on the first floor, and at 
the rear of the entrance block the assembly hall and 
gymnasium. There are twelve classrooms in a two- 
storey wing on one side of the entrance block with 
ctaftsrooms at the far end, and cloakroom accommoda- 
tion is situated in a single-storey annexe behind the 
classrooms. The main construction is in in-sito reinforced 
concrete, and the whole of the buildings were designed 
by the Schools Architectural Section of the Borough 
Surveyor’s Department, under the supervis‘on of the 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. D. T. Bradshaw, 
A.M.LC.E., A.M.I. Mun.E., Dip.T.P. 
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A New Scholarship Scheme for Civil 
Engineering 

From ten to twenty scholarships valued at between 
£300 and £400 each are soon to be offered to enable 
boys not eligible for state grants to study civil 
engineering at Universities. Sir Arthur Whitaker, 
K.C.B., M.Eng., President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, announced this at a Conference attended by 
114 careers masters held at the Institution in collabora- 
tion with the Public Schools Appointments Bureau. 

The scholarship scheme, the final details of which are 
now being worked out is a joint one sponsored by the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, the Association of 
Consulting Engineers and the Federation of Civil 
Engineering Contractors, who are also jointly responsible 
for the Conference arrangements. 

“Tt has seemed to us, that laudable endeavours to 
create equality in educational opportunity, have pena- 
lised the children of the large number of married people 
in this country whose joint income is marginally in 
excess of £2,000 a year. Although the children may win 
State scholarships to pay for University tuition fees, 
grants for living expenses which are the major cost of a 
University course, are reduced in their case to negligible 
proportions. Particularly in large families, where 
financial commitments are heavy, this often means 
depriving the boy of a University education. This is 
a serious loss to the country, to individuals, and to 
professions such as ours, which draws 75 per cent. of its 
intake from the Universities,” said Sir Arthur. 

Sir Arthur had been discussing how the Empire had 
once needed an abundant supply of administrators, but 
how the Commonwealth and the world now needed 
applied scientists, and said that he regarded the 
scholarship scheme as one way the engineering profession 
could assist in meeting deficiencies. 





WHITAKER’S ALMANACK, 1958 


The new edition of this well-known annual and reference 
book is one of the largest ever published and contains a 
number of new features. 

The demand for statistics illustrating subjects of topical 
interest is increasingly catered for by new tables showing 
production figures of popular consumer goods for the home 
market, and the average weekly expenditure on food in the 
United Kingdom at various income levels and for various 
sizes of family. 

Figures showing the increase over the years of the 
National Debt have been restored ; and a list of Govern- 
ment shareholdings in public companies is set out for the 
first time. 

A classified table showing statistics of independent 
schools recognized by the Ministry of Education has been 
added to the Education section. 

The main provisions of the Rent Act of 1957 have keen 
included, and the specimen income tax and surtax tables 
re-drawn to show the effective rate of income tax and 
surtax. 

These are but a few of the outstanding features, and the 
book is published in the usual three editions: Complete 
(1190 pp.) at 18s. 6d., shorter edition (692 pp.) in paper 
— at 10s., and the library edition, bound in leather, at 

Ss. 
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REGIONAL BRITAIN in colour 


Educational supervisors: E. W. H. Briault, M.A., Ph.D, formerly Geography 
Inspector for the L.C.C. and Miss E. M. J. Campbell, M.A., F.R.G.S, Lecturer in 








i Geography, University of London. 
The first comprehensive series of colour filmstrips on the British 
Isles. All the photographs, specially taken during the past two years, 
have been selected to show the characteristic features of each region, 
emphasising man’s use of his environment. Each title is edited by a 
well-known authority on the region concerned. (7/64. each 
i Write for preview copies and details of Visual Books, Wallcharts and Filmstrips to : 
| EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS 
East Axpstey, WAKEFIELD, YORKS | 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOOKS HAVE A 
FILM STRIPS.—Over 3,000 Titles for sale or return. Subjects 


‘ L A Ss T ] N G ’ vom on A prodesers from one source. Catalogue and supplement 














VISUAL AID EQUIPMENT.—Film strips, silent and sound 
projectors, tape recorders, screens, rewinders, etc. All available 


| from stock. Sale or return and demonstration service. Let us 

p LASTIC BOOK ~ JAC KETS | know your requirements and we shall be pleased to quote. See below. 

snicidttleiiiniblichstinct FILM LIBRARIES.—!6 m.m. Sound and Silent libraries. Nearly 

| 1,000 titles, Entertainment, education and language. Catalogue 

Please send for list of sizes and prices | free (state sound or silent). John King (Films) Led., East Street, 
Brighton, and London, W.1. 

’ i 
JACKSON’S LIBRARY SERVICE | * DRAMA,” NELLIE SMITH’S top quality Theatrical Costumes 


666a, Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, SOUTHPORT for economical School Productions. Enquiries welcomed. 190, 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham 64452. 


SCHOOL/COLLEGE required for summer vacation 1958 or 
1959 for well arranged house-parties by long established Christian 
organisation. Every care taken of premises. References supplied. 
Please send full particulars to Pathfinder House-Parties and Tours, 
201, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


TABLE-TENNIS AND BILLIARDS TABLES. New and s/h 
from £5. “*Simplex’’ Lambert's Yard, Tipping Street, Altrincham. 


REPRESENTATIVES REQUIRED to call on schools. Suit 
retired Technical Masters. Box No. 153. 98, Kingston Road, 
S.W.19. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES for handicraft classes; Uncut 
moquette 10s. 6d. yard, Leathercloth 5s. 9d. yard, hessian, chair 


THE PERFORATED FRONT webbing, web stretchers, tacks, springs, spring cushion units, 


tension springs, etc. Send for complete free list, W. Benfield, Ltd., 


PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD. || 3, Villiers Road, London, N.W.2. 


43-47, HIGHAM ST.,WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
Telephone; LARKSWOOD 1061-2 


appeal when fitted with our attractive 
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CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 














LONDON, S.W.!.—St. George's Hotel, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria. VIC 8870. 
3 mins. Victoria, B.O.A.C., and Coach Station. H. and C., E.-fires, A.T.M. Radio, 
B. and B. 16s. Props. : Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Brand. 


DORSET COAST, caravan sites available. Beautiful scenery. Uncrowded model 
farm, caravans/chalets to let. S.A.E. Highlands Farm, Eype, Bridport 2139 























S. TY ZACK and SON, Ltd., 





TOOL SPECIALISTS, BELGIUM BLANKENBERGE,—Hotel Belgica Kerkser. , 50 bedrooms 

aliH.and C. Bath Lounge-bar. very comfort. iu at 
341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.I yards am TP ogy = IO am be school parties and arran ents for 
Tel : SHOREDITCH 830! (Ten Lines) coach excursions possible. We speak English. WRITE DETAILS 





We make a 9 amy Com rm Sgeennats, GREYSTOKE HOTEL, Canford Cliffs. 3 star. Restful, magnificent mansion. 
Lists Free to Institutes and Manual Instructors. Panoramic Harbour Views. Private Cinema, swimpool, club licence, sands. Exclusive. 


SOUTH DEVON,—Parkham Wood Hotel, Brixham. This fine hotel over- 
looking Torbay, situated for a periect holiday in inexpensive comfort, includ- 




















; ing Indoor Games, Cocktail Bar, Television Theatre and one of the loveliest 
Buying new FURNITURE : é end prabably che only Sunken Patrosss ta che Consirp, vin, lors overreching 
BE SURE YOU VISIT THE Phone : Bricham 2375, — 











FOLKEST ONE—Tel. 4335. Spend your early holiday ac WYTHENSHAWE 
Private Hotel, Leas Promenade. H. and C., interior sprung beds and electric 
Close to town centre, bus station and all 


fires, boiling rings all rooms. 


sams count san nee! EXHIBITION cmasemenes,_Serty cad Lace, Season special Weelvons {rity cancer 
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JOHN SU GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


Super Peeler & Washer 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED MODERN STREAMLINED DESIGN 


@ PEELING TIME FROM 1 TO 3 MINUTES 


@ POTATOES PEELED 
WITH MINIMUM LOSS OF WEIGHT 


Special features include four alternative 





positions for chute and six alternative 
positions for waste elbow. Automatic 
lubrication. Completely enclosed motor 
and power transmission. Machine sup- 
plied complete with all necessary 
water and electrical connections—ready 


for immediate use. Fully guaranteed. 


ery tse ee eae 


JOHN HUNT MACHINERY IS IN USE IN THE CANTEENS OF 
THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, ROLLS ROYCE, etc. 


Write for illustrated literature to the manufacturers : 


JOHN HUNT (BOLTON)LTD 


ALMA WORKS: RASBOTTO STREET - BOLTON - ENGLAND 
Ee 1 Ee Telegrams: HUNT 5831/2 BOLTON 


‘Wee Retest Coes Pe Tur Bremincuam Pr L Hill and 
Printed for the Proprietors, ee ~ Howpe.'24, 5 eer TD», 42-44, Street, Birmingham 5, 





